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was written to plenty of people, and would he go for to tell 
them not to read what he wrote to them ? And if he wrote 
it to such lots of people, would he tell them not to show it 
to any one else ? And more nor that, he wrote it to the 
very servants themselves in all them countries ; for look 
here (and Pat read the eighteenth verse of the second 
chapter, Ep. 1,) — ' Servants, be subject to your masters, 
with all fear ;' so you see yourself the letter was to the 
servants, too, as well as to" their betters ; and isn't that 
coming near to the likes of us ?" 

" Well, let us mind the place well, and see what we can 
make of it," said Jem ; for he was taking heart again about 
the reading, at what Pat said. So they read, "And ac- 
count the long-suffering of our Lord salvation ; as also 
our most dear brother Paul, according to the wisdom given 
him, hath written to you ; as also in all his Epistles, speak- 
ing in them of these things ; in which are certain things 
hard to be understood, which the unlearned and unstable 
wrest — as they do also the other Scriptures — to their own 
destruction ; you, therefore, brethren, knowing these things 
before, take heed, lest being led aside by the error of the 
unwise, you fall from your own steadfastness." (Ep. 2, 
ch. 3, verses 15, 16, 17.) 

"Now," said Pat, "if we weren't to read the Bible, 
wouldn't that be the place to say it in ?" 

"Well, that's the place it would fit, if it was to be said 
at all," said Jem. 

"Well, and it isn't said, but only to take heed," said Pat. 

" Well, that's true any way," said Jem, " and thanks 
be to God for that much itself. But still, Pat, sure it's 
said that the unlearned wrests the hard places to their own 
destruction ; and sure it's little learning the like of us has." 

" Well, I'm turning that over in my mind everyway," 
said Pat, " and I'm thinking that's said just the same of 
the easy places." 

" Show me that again, Pat," said Jem ; and he read that 
part over again, " which the unlearned and unstable wrest, 
as they do also the other Scriptures, to their own 
destruction." " Well, that's it anyway," said Jem ; " if 
there's any good in it at all, it's just as bad against the 
easy places as the hard places." 

" Well now, Jem," said Pat, " what makes the priest 
read out the Gospel at mass in plain English? Didn't I 
hear it said, afore now, that the Church allows the easy 
places, that ignorant people can't wrest to their own de- 
struction, to be read out to them in chapel, and only keeps 
away the hard places that they might wrest to their de- 
struction for want of learning? Now if the unlearned 
wrests the easy places to their destruction, just the same 
way as they do the hard places, why would the one be read 
to them, no more nor the other? Answer me that now." 

" Well, sure enough, Pat, you're right," said Jem ; 
" and if that reason needn't stop the one, why should it 
stop the other ? But let us see what caution St. Peter puts 
on it," So they read the next verse — "You therefore, 
brethren, knowing these things before, take heed, lest being 
led aside by the error of the unwise, you fall from your own 
steadfastness." 

" Now, it's my opinion," said Pat, " if Father John had 
been at the writing of that verse, he would just have put 
down in place of it, ' Since you see the danger, don't read 
the Bible .-' but you see, yourself, that St. Peter, that they 
allow was the first Pope, didn't say that anyway." 

"True for you there, Pat," said Jem ; "but let us try 
and make out what caution St. Peter did give us." 

So they set to work at that ; and says Pat, " I wonder 
what he means ' by the error of the unwise.' Wouldn't he 
tell us somewhere what that was ?" 

So they set to work to read over that chapter well, and 
at last Pat put his finger on verse 5, and, said he, " why 
here's people that's ' wilfully ignorant,' and would it be 
them?'' 

" Well, them's the scoffers in verse 3," said Jem, " and 
see here's what they say in verse 4 — ■' Where is his promise 
or his coming ? for since the time that the Fathers slept, 
all things continue as they were from the beginning of the 
creation.' '' 

So they set to study that, and then Jem said, "why 
them is people that would get up in the last days, and scoff 
at the promise of Christ's coming to judgment ; and here's 
the reason they have — everything is going on for long 
enough, just the way it does now, and why won't it go on for 
ever just the same ? Now, would that be ' the error of the 
unwise,' I wonder ?" 

" Aye, and them people is wilfully ignorant," said Pat, 
"and would them be 'Me unlearned f ' 

" And here's what they were wilfully ignorant about," 
said Jem, " about the flood that came in Noah's time, and 
drowned all the wicked." — (Verses 5 & G.) 

" And how would they be ignorant of that, only that 
they wouldn't read the Bible?" said Pat; "and sure if 
that's the ignorance, to not read would be the bad cure." 

"Well, Pat, I'm seeing it now," said Jem; "them 
people would not learn what God did to the wicked long 
ago ; and they wouldn't believe what God will do when he 
comes to judge the world ; them's the unlearned, and, be- 
like, unlearned means them that wouldn't learn;* and in 

* Jem is riglit about this : the Greek word apa&l if, means those 
who would Dot be. taught, and the word "unwise" in v. 17 (wicked 
in the Protestant Bible) means those who reject and despise laws, 
aQttrflittv. So the wilfully ignorant in verse 5, those who tcilt not be 
taught* in verse IS, and those wlto despise laws, in verse 17, are three 
different deaeriptions of the same persous. 



course, them people, when the Scripture would come up 
against that, would have to twist that, till it didn't mean 
that : and isn't that the way that they would wrest the 
Scripture, hard places and easy places, to their own des- 
truction ; and doesn't that word wrest, show that they are 
doing it on purpose ?" 

" And now look here, where he tells us not to be igno- 
rant," said Pat, pointing to the 8th verse, " and see how 
he makes it out that God isn't breaking his word about 
coming, but only waiting to save sinners ; and see what 
things he tells them will be when Christ comes, when 
the fire will burn up the world itself and everything in it ; 
and see here, won't there be new heavens and a new earth 
according to his promises, in which justice dwelleth ; and 
look, if it isn't here, that it's looking for the new heavens 
and the new earth that will make us diligent, that we may 
be found undefiled and unspotted to him in peace." 

" Is there any one at all looking for a new earth, Pat?" 
said Jem. 

" I never heard tell of it before," said Pat, " and how 
would I look for it?" 

" Nor I neither," said Jem. 

" Nor none of the people in this country," said Pat. 

" And doesn't St. Peter say we shouldn't be ignorant of 
it?" said Jem. 

" And why would we lie ignorant of it, if it's that that's 
to make us diligent ?" said Pat. 

" And yet its one o /the hard things surely," said Jem. 

" And yet St. Peter writes about it to all them people in 
all them countries ; and to the servants too ;" saiil Pat. 

" And where he was talking about hard things, he's just 
telling them hard things too himself," said Jem. 

"And maybe if things is hard, there's more call for the 
Apostles themselves to teach us about them," said Pat. 

" And maybe the hardness is in the things,* more nor 
in the way of writing about them," said Jem. 

" And maybe no one else could speak half as plain, or 
as sure about them," said Pat. 

" Anyway he wasn't wanting to keep the hard things off 
of them," said Jem. 

" And it wasn't by talking to them, but just by writing 
to them about the hard things, for them to read it, that he 
wanted to keep them right," said Pat. 

" Why, if he talked it to them, that might be easy 
forgot; and they mightn't know easy, ten years after, just 
what it was he said," said Jem. 

" And if he only talked it to them, how would we get 
knowing what he said exactly ? but when he wrote it, that 
does for always," said Pat. 

" Maybe if he only spoke it to them, it would get about ! 
wrong ; and maybe some people would allow that he said 
the Bible was hard, and bid us not read it," said Jem. ■ 

" Maybe if he only spoke it, and didn't write it, that ! 
would be the tradition in the Church of liomc now," said 
Pat. ' 

" Well, that it would, with Father John anyway," said 
Jem ; " but St. Peter spoiled that entiroly by writing it." ! 

"Well, and now for the caution he put on it all," said ' 
Pat. i 

" Aye," said Jem, " he bid them take heed -." I 

" Stop a bit, Jem," said Pat, " I mind now them words 
is in it before, if we can only come on them and put them ; 
together; and see how they fit." I 

But Pat could not find the words, though he was sure he 
saw them somewhere ; so Jem tried his book, and he found 
them in Chapter 1, verse 19. So they put the two books 
together again, and Jem said, " Well, it's take heed in my ! 
book, and it's attend in yours, and sure that's all one ; and ; 
what did he bid them attend to ?" 

" Well, it's the firm prophetical word in one book, and ! 
its the sure word of prophecy in the other; and what's ; 
that ?" said Jem. 

" Sure that would be what the prophets wrote in the 
Old Testament," said Pat. 

" Well," said Jem, " I didn't read much of that, for I I 
found it a deal harder than the New Testament, so I let ! 
it alone ; but see here, if St. Peter doesn't say of that, \ 
1 whereunto you do well to attend, as to a light that shineth ) 
iu a dark place, until the day dawn, and the day star arise ; 
in your hearts?' and didn't he write the letter to servants j 
and all?" ! 

" Then, maybe, if we attend to the hard places, there j 
will light come out of them yet," said Pat. 

" Anyway, he bid them attend well to the Bible, in the 
very same letter in which he bid them take heed, lest they j 
would be led away by the error of the unwise," said Jem, 
" and sure that wasn't bidding them not read the Bible?" 

"It seems it's them that won't think or learn about 
Christ's coining to judgment, that's in danger to wrest the 
Scriptures wrong," said Pat ; " but them that's still think- 
ing of that day more nor of this day, is to attend to the 
Scriptures, or how would they know about that day ?" 

" Well, St. Peter said the great thing about knowledge 
here," said Jem, and he read the second verse in the first 
chapter (Ep. 1 ) — " Grace to you and peace be accomplished 
in the knowledge of God and of Christ Jesus our Lord." 

" And where will we get that knowledge if we don't in 
the Bible?" said Pat; " wasn't I going to mass for forty 



years, and knowing nothing ? and will I let any one tell 
me, tiiat I didn't learn more about God and Christ since I 
took to the reading the Bible than ever I did in them forty 
years? Don't I know about the praty and the stone? 
don't I know about the hen ? don't I know about the door? 
don't I know about the Mediator ? don't I know about the 
blood of Christ ? don't I know that them that asks will get, 
and them that seeks wi'l find? but what signifies talking? 
won't I keep to the reading?" 

" Well, Pat," said Jem, " we have got nothing agaia 
the reading yet." 

And if ever they do, we will tell it fairly. 



* Jem i* quite right about this. The Greek makes it quite plain 
that the apo9t)e meant, in which things (not in which epistles) there 
are some things hard to be understood— that is, in the coming of 
Christ, and the burning ot the world, and the new heavens and the 
new earth, there are things hard to be understood. 



THE APOCRYPHA. 
Our readers will probably remember what we said on this 
subject in our last number — we stated, that of a multitude 
of lists which the early Church has left us of canonical 
books, only three* lists contain the Apocrypha — viz., The 
list in the third Council of Carthage, the list iu the epistle 
of Pope Innocent, and the list in the Roman council, held 
by Pope Geksius — and we stated that these three lists bore 
evident marks ut being torged. 

This statement has led to some private communications, 
which induce us to say something more on the subject. 

No one seems inclined to deny our assertion, that he 
lists of Pope Innocent and Pope Gclasius are mere for- 
geries, made by others in their names, many centuries after 
those Popes were dead. We might almost take this part 
of our statement as granted ; yet we will give more proof 
of this presently. 

About the list in the third Council of Carthage, however, 
some of our friends are not so fully convinced, and wish 
for further satisfaction, which we hope now to give them. 

Iu the first place we observe, that if all the other list* 
which include the Apocrypha are forged, then, this list of 
Carthage stands alone ; it is the o.vlv one in all the re- 
cords of the early Church that includes the Apocrypha 
as being among the books properly canonical. This 
alone would make it very likely that it is a forgery 
too ; and even if not forged, this would destroy its au- 
thority. Can any one believe that the Church of Africa 
alone had the full Bible, and that all the other Churches 
in the world were wrong ? Surely no one would rest hU 
faith respecting God's Word on so alisurd a proposition. 

But wc must examine this list of the Council of Carthage 
more closely. 

Now, all Roman Catholic writers, who have examined 
the question, admit that the canonf which contains this 
list, could not possibly have been passed at the third 
Council of Cartilage, held in the year 397, in 
which we find it now, seeing that it refers to a 
Pope who was not Pope until twenty years after. 
Now, how do they get over this? Why, they say 
that this canon must have been passed by some other 
Council of Carthage, held afterwards. Very odd, then, 
that we should find it in the records of this third Council, 
and that wc should not find it iu the records of any other 
council! But they say that in the African! code this 
canon is attributed to a later Council, held in the year 
419. But this is altogether a mistake. It is true that the 
date, 419 (as fixed by the names of those who were then 
consuls), stands at the head of the African code, 
as we have it now iu Labbe and Cossart, vol. ii., p. 
1041 ; but this is only because the Sixth Council of Car- 
thage, of which that is the proper date, stands first in the 
code: we have a copy of that Sixth f Council, also in 
Labbe and Cossart, vol. ii., p. 1589, in which there is no 
list of canonical books ; and on comparing this Sixth 
Council with the beginning of this code, it appears that trie 
proceedings of the Sixth Council only extend down to the 
middle of p. 11)49 of the code; and the list of canonical books 
docs not come in until p. 1061 ; where it stands among a col- 
lection of canons taken from Councils held before 419: so 
there is no shadow of ground for applying this date, 419, 
to that list of books. And there is no previous Council 
from which it can be supposed to be taken, except the 
Third Council, held in the year 397, iu which all learned 
Roman Catholics confess that this list could not have been 
passed. And in the code, as given by Labbe and Cossart, 
we find the reference in the margin is to that Third 
Council (p. 1061). 

The only way to decide the question is this, to inquire 
whether other writers who lived at the time, or in the fol- 
lowing ages, and who had, and used, the African canons, 
knew anything of such a list of canonical books being among 
them. If wc find that all those who hail, and used, the African 
canons for some centuries afterwards, were all in ignorance 
of any such list being among them, then we may be sure 
that the list was put in after their time. 

In the first place, we have in Labbe and Cossart, vol. 
ii., p. 1638, a collection of 105 canons or decrees of African 
Councils, made after the year 423 (for it contains a letter 
of the African bishops to Pope Cclestine, who succeeded 



• St. Augustine's list does not put the Apocrypha on the same 
footing as the other Scriptures. We shall show this hereafter. 

f The wrl "canon" here means the "decree" of the Couocil. 

j Carthage was the chief city in Africa. The councils and canons 
passed there are sometimes called '* Carthagenian," fioro the city when 
the Councils were held i and sometimes •' African," from the eouniry. 
The " Afrlc*j code" mean the collection that was aftei wards made- 
out of all their councils, so as to form one body of laws for their 
Church. 
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Pope Boniface in that year). If ever the list of canonical 
books was made by any African Council, it must have been 
made before that year ; for the list cf canonical books pro- 
fesses to be submitted to Pope Boniface : yet in that col- 
lection of African canons, made after Pope Boniface was 
dead, no list of canonical books is to be found. We, there- 
fore, conclude that the persons who drew up that collec- 
tion of 105 canons, did not know of any African canon 
containing such a list. 

Our next witness is Dionysius Exignus, of whom we 
have this testimony from Cassidorus, a very learned 
Roman, who, after filling the highest offices in the state, 
founded a monastery about the year 542, and died, in the 
government of it, in the year 562. " In our times was 
Dionyshis the monk, a Scythian by nation ; but altogether 
a Roman in manners, . . . who with great force of 
eloquence compiled ecclesiastical canons which at this day 
the Soman Church holds in constant use." — Cap. 23,Divi- 
narum Lectionum. 

Hincmar, Archbishop of Rlieims, who lived in the ninth 
century, also states that this collection of canons was in use 
in France in his day.— Du Pin. Ecd. Hist., vol. i„ p. 549. 
Bd. Dublin, 1723. 

Dionysius included in this collection the African Code. 
We ask our readers to take particular notice of this fact ; 
and also that this collection of canons was in use both 
*t Rome and in France. 

Another collection was also made by Cresconius, an 
African bishop, about the year 700, which was also proba- 
bly in use at Rome. In both those collections the African 
•code was inserted. Now, the question is, was the list in 
question then in those collections ? We say it was not; 
that those who then put the African code into their collec- 
tions knew nothing of such a list being in it. 

We are quite aware that the list is -n the copies of their 
collection,* as we have them now. This does not surprise 
us ; because if that list was forged, it was, of course, 
forged for the very purpose of putting it into these codes 
which were in use at Borne ; anil it was only put into the 
Third Council of Carthage, in order that it might be put 
into these collections too. Now, the question is, was this 
list in the collections which Dionysius Exiguus and Cres- 
conius made, or has it been put into their collections in 
later times? We are content to rest the question on the 
answer to this. 

And we have an answer— the plainest and most decisive 
that we could wish. 

r We have a letter from Pope Nicholas I. (Labbe and 
Cossart., vol. nil., p. 797), written in the ninth century to 
bishops in Prance — ft memorable letter, which we shall have 
'occasion to refer to again. In that letter, Pope Nicholas 
was arguing against those who maintain that they were 
not bound to receive what was only to be found in the de- 
crees of Popes ; but that they were bound only by the de- 
crees of Councils. Against this, Pope Nicholas argues as 
follows : — " Why should we waste time further, since if 
these persons are to be listened to, neither would we now re- 
ceive the Divine Scriptures themselves of the New and 
■Old Testament ; fob neither of these is found in- 
vested IN THE CODE OF ECCLESIASTICAL CANONS. . . 
Among the canons is found a summary of the holy Pope 
Innocent, by whose authority it is taught that either Testa- 
ment is to be received by us, although in the canons them- 
selves of the Fathers, neither of THEMf is contained, in- 
serted as so many." Here Pope Nicholas expressly affirms 
that the question of the number of canonical books rested 
wholly on the lust of Pope Innocent, and that there was no 
list of the kind in the canons of the Fathers. It is clear, 
then, that he knew of no list sanctioned by St. Augustine, 
the greatest of the Fathers, in the canons of Carthage. 
And since Cassiodorus has told us that the list of Diony- 
sius Exignus, which contained the African canons, was in 
use at Rome long before that time, and Hincmar tells us 
it was in use in France at that very time, it is clear that 
there could have been no such list in the African canons 
then, but that it has been added since. 

We have some further evidence still. We have lists of 
the canonical books left us by two African bishops, who 
lived in the next century after that Council of Carthage — 
Junilius Africanus, and Primnsius, Bishop of Adru- 
metum. Speaking expressly of the books of Judith, 
Wisdom, and the Maccabees, Junilius asks — " Why are 
these books not among the canonical Scriptures? Answer : 
Because among the Jews, also, they were received under 
this distinction, as Jerome and others witness." — (Dc Par- 
ibus Divinaj legis lib. i. c. 3.) Primasins, in his Com- 
mentary upon the Apocalypse, c. iv., says (according to an 
interpretation common among the Fathers), that by tho 
twenty-four wings and the twenty-four elders, St. John 
alludes to "the books of the Old Testament, which of that 
same number we receive by canonical authority." 

It is clear that these two bishops had never heard of any 
law or decree of the African Church (to which they both 
belonged) receiving six more boohs, as of canonical autho- 
rity. Hence we conclude that this list now in the 3rd 
Council of Carthage did not exist in their day. 

One word now about the light which the letter of Pope 
Nicholas throws on the pretended list of Pope Gelasius 
and his Council of seventy bishops. That Council is pre- 



tended to have made a canon, or decree, containing a list 
of canonical books, in the year 404. Pope Nicholas, in tho 
year 865, says there was then no such list in the canons of 
the Church. Put this along with the fact, which we showed 
in our last number (p. 112. Col. 3), that the Pope's own 
ancient copy of that Council of Gelasius contains no list of 
canonical books, and who does not see that the list now in 
it must be a for;. ■', put into it after the ninth century ? 

Now for Poj. 'nnocent's list. It is contained in an 
epistle which pre: rls to have been written by him, in the 
year 405. Theli.' of canonical books stands at the end — 
just the place where a forger would add it in after times. 
No one appears ever to have heard of that list of Pope Inno- 
cent's for four hundred and sixty years after the date of 
thatlettcr! Ofthis we have proof. Cresconius, who wrote at 
the end of the seventh century, professed to show the agree- 
ment between the canons of the Councils and the epistles of 
the Popes : he quotes that very letter of Pope Innocent's six 
times, to tliow its agreement with the canons of the Coun- 
cils in six points ; but when he comes to speak of the list 
of canonical books, he says nothing at all of any list made 
by Pope Innocent, clearly showing that no such list was 
in that letter in his time. 

We hear of Pope Innocent's list for the first time in 
the ninth century, after a great mass of forgeries of letters 
of Popes (which our readers will hear of in a future 
number) had been published and imposed upon the Church. 

Even in that aye, Pope Nicholas says there was no list 
yet in tho canons of the Church, and he then produces the 
list of Pope Innocent for the first time, and that, too (as 
we shall shall show hereafter), in a letter written for the 
very purpose of imposing those forged letters on the 
Church as true and genuine documents! 

These be the lists that the Church of Rome chiefly relies 
on to prove that the Bible, as settled at the Council of 
Trent, was the Bible of the ancient Church ! 

It is almost needless to show how these three lists differ 
from each other ; but it is useful as showing, that even when 
the forgeries were committed, the forgers had not themselves 
agreed on what books they would put into the Bible. 

The earliest copies of Innocent's list contained no book 
of Tobit.* 

The Carthaginian list contained no book of Baruch ; 
and as it stood in the MS. copy of Cresconius's collection, 
and in all the Greek copies, it contained neither of the two 
books of Maccabees, f 

The list of Gelasius, besides being wholly left out in the 
Pope's own copy, is given differently in almost every copy 
in which it is found. — (Bcrhard in Canon. Gratiani, vol. 
ii. p. 31G.) 

We might fairly leave it to our readers to decide upon 
this evidence, whether the six apocryphal books be indeed 
a portion of God's inspired Word, and received as such by 
the early Church. But the vast importance of the subject 
makes it deserving of still further evidence. What can be 
more important than to know what is truly the Inspired 
Word of God to man? 

But the question is still further important, as involving 
the infallibility of the Church of Rome. If she be proved 
to have erred on this great and vital question, what pre- 
tence can she have to infallibility at all ? If the Church 
of Rome has been deceived herself by forged documents, 
or if she have tried to deceive others by forgeries, her in- 
fallibility is equally destroyed. 

Our readers, as yet even, can have but a faint notion of 
the abundance of proofs which the Church, for fifteen 
centuries, has left us that Rome has erred in this great 
point. 

In our next and following numbers, we will take each 
century in order ; and produce the testimony of all ages, 
all nations, all Churches, to the fulness and completeness 
of the Protestant Bible. 



THE BAND OF EYES. 



* The list of Cresconius, however, differs very widely from the list 
new in the Council of Carthage, as we shall show below. 

t That is, neither the lissa of books of the Old Testament or the 
New. 



We have had occasion, in more places than one in this 
number, to discuss the question of the infallibility of the 
Church of Rome. This is a subject to which we invite 
our readers' most serious attention, because it is in reality 
the main point of dispute between Protestants and the 
Church of Home. There are, it is true, a number of articles 
of faith, which Rome is charged with adding to the doc- 
trines of Christ. Still discussion on these is but a battle of 
outposts ; infallibility is the citadel. If the doctrine of the 
infallibility of the Church could be clearly and certainly 
made out, we should be obliged to assent to all the articles 
propounded by the Church, however little other evidence 
there might be for them : nay, however strong might seem to 
be the evidence against them. On the other hand, if Roman 
Catholics were to gain the victory upon every other point 
(such as transnbstantiatiou, indulgences, the necessity of con- 
fession, &c.), but to fail in proving the infallibility of their 
Church, that Church would be convicted of an atrocious nsnr- 
pation, both in declaring itself the only Church of Christ 
and in setting up her word as equal, if not superior, to God's 
word in the Scriptures ; in short, this doctrine of infalli- 
bility is like the king at the game of chess, where it mat- 
ters not how many other pieces are lost or won — it is the 
fate of the king which decides the battle. 

A doctrine so important evidently requires to be estab- 
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lished by very good proof. And there are other facts 
which make it still more incumbent on us to require strong 
proof for this doctrine. Wc know that God has bestowed 
upon us reason, and we must suppose that this, like his other 
gifts, was intended to be used. And the Roman Church 
confesses that the Scriptures are unquestionably the Word 
of God, and therefore one would suppose deserving of being 
carefully studied by all who acknowledge their Divine 
origin. But, if this doctrine of infallibility be true, all 
exercise of the reason on religious matters becomes inju- 
rious, and the Scripture itself is reduced to a dead letter, 
since Christians are to put on its statements, not the mean- 
ing which the words seem to bear, but the meaning which 
the Church is pleased to assign to them. In this system 
much respect may be expressed in words for the Bible ; 
but its position is like that of the monarch in those 
countries where the king reigns, but does not govern, where 
the king may have all the honour, but the minister has all 
the power. He whose interpretation of the law must not 
be questioned, has the same power as if he had the actual 
making of the law. 

We only put forward these considerations as suggesting 
the great necessity of good proof for the Romanist doc- 
trine. If the Scripture be the Word of God, nothing short 
of the clearest revelation can entitle the interpretations of 
sinful men (call them church or what you will) to be placed 
on an equality with the Bible. He who claims to interpret 
the law infallibly must prove his right as clearly as the law- 
giver established his own ; otherwise the law will be given in 
vain, since the interpreterwhose decision must not be contra- 
dicted can make the law say what he pleases. Let those, 
then, who claim this power over the Scriptures prove their 
case as clearly as it has been proved to us that we are bound 
to believe and follow Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, 
and the other wTitcrs of the New Testament. Through 
their writings we hear them speak every day and hour. If 
we are to turn away from them, in order to listen to the 
Pope — if it be our duty, when they say white, and the Pope 
says black, to take his sense as their meaning — their whole 
value depends on what he is worth : their inspiration is 
dross if his infallibility be not gold. Now, in plain honesty, 
are Rome's claims to be the infallible interpreter of Scrip- 
ture equally good with those of the Scripture to be God's 
word ? Have the Pope and his bishops as good a title to 
declare to us what it is that the sacred writers really say, 
and what they ought to have said, though they said it not, 
as those writers themseives had to declare the will of God 
to mankind? This is the case that the Romanists have to 
muke out. If they fail, all their structure flies off in a 
cloud of dust. 

Now, when we come to see what kind of proofs the ad- 
vocates of the Church of Rome offer for this important 
proposition, we have reason to be amazed at their want of 
solidity. They present us with proofs from reason that an 
infallible guide would be a very comfortable thing, and 
would relieve us from a great deal Of anxiety ; while from 
Scripture they have not a> single direct statement — nothing 
but the most far -fetched inferences. We suppose there is 
not a text in the Bible which they think speaks more de- 
cisively in their favour than the celebrated text, " Thou 
art Peter, and on this rock will I build my Church ;" and 
yet see what a slender foundation it affords for the enor- 
mous castle that has been built upon it. They argue, 1st 
— In thjs text our Lord conferred on St. Peter the preroga- 
tive of being, during his lifetime, the infallible guide of the 
Church. 2nd — That prerogative was continued to St. Pe- 
ter's successors. 3rd. — St. Peter was Bishop of Rome. 
4th. — And the Bishops of Rome arc his successors. Now, 
as to the first proposition, we shall merely say, that what- 
ever interpretation we give to this text must be consistent 
with the undoubted fact, that the Apostles did not consider 
St. Peter as a Head whose decisions must be implicitly fol- 
lowed (see Luke xxii. 24 ; Acts xi. 2 ; xv. 7 ; Galatians 
ii. 11.) But what shadow of Scripture proof can be offered 
for the other three propositions? St. Peter was a rocA (as 
his name signified), and his faith in Christ was made the 
foundation of the Church, when he proclaimed it at Jeru- 
salem, and converted about three thousand souls. But is 
it not a barefaced assumption to set up a succession of 
rocks, or foundations, as if the Church of Christ was to be 
built anew every nine years, on an average ? Let the Church 
have been founded upon the faith of Peter ; we are willing 
to stand on that foundation, but we will not be shifted from 
Pius to Gregory, and from Gregory to Pius, in never-end- 
ing succession." The very alarming consequences that have 
been so violently extorted from this text are well illustrated 
in a little parable, published a good many years ago, winch 
we lately met with, and with which we shall close this arti- 
cle, leaving the interpretation to the ingenuity of our 
readers : — 

" There was in days of yore a man who travelled in search 
of knowledge to distant and unknown regions. In his pil- 
grimage he met with strange men and strange customs ; 
but the most curious of all his adventures was this:— He 
once had entered a new territory, and was approaching a 
large town, which rose at a distance, when, just in the act 
of crossing what he imagined to be the first turnpike-gate 
on the road, two men, one in black, the other in gray 
robes, stopped the way. He thought they came to ask for 
a foot-toll ; but their demand was quite of another nature. 
One of them had a thick bandage in his hand ; the other 
was furnished with a candle, some sealing-wax, and a 
large seal. Our traveller askod the meaning of those im- 



